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TO THE iOUCATlONAL HESOUBCiS ' 
INFORMATlON'Ci'NTER (ERltt)." , 



kn Bfchnoqraphiffi' Steudi^ bf a. Teacher * s e iassro om Persp e ctive^iy ^ 
/'^'v'- ' 'Imp-iricatlons for Cuiwiculum^ . / 

. , ■■ ■ 'Valerie J. Janesick - : . / • ;. 

-By &ntar±ng''^\tfacher ! s; w and staying ' there for ,an 



4 4 lb 



^ ■g^en^ed period ,9f time, , it is possible, to. gain ^an under-^ 
#. ^st^ding. of how the teacher 'interprets, maHes decisions aboiat, 
acta- in tliat'^ world. As. teachers define^ their world, ^ make 
i^, and act in it,, /thiy develop a eiassroom 
perspective-, which i^ an ordered yi^w of the classroom world. 
%he purposfe of this study was to describe and explain the 




1 O J S 



^Ul ? o f ^ ^ 

^iiySg' GlaisroA perspective of one elementary ' sixth-grade school ^ 
< 5 ^ ^ s J 

^ssi^sli 'vteachpr in an urban classroom. ' It was necessary to' isolate 

qonceptually .Sat perspeAi3/e to understand (1) ■ the teacher ' s , 
interpretive process, (2) his decisions, and (3) his actions. 
This study. was guided, therefore, by the following eKploratory 

questions , _/ , . , ' 

,l.'*"wfiat elements constitute the teacher's class-room 

perspective? . _ 



I 3 I 5 UJ Q 
£ Q 1= a ^ ui 



^This. paper is a summary of a, dissertation, "An Ethno- 
graphic' Study of a Teacher's Classroom Perspective," -sub- ■ 
mitted to Michigan State University, 1977. 

■ ■ 2^alerie J . " Janesick , a former Institute f or Researc"h on 
Teaching -intern and staff member, is currently an a distant 
professor of education at Calif ornia Polytechnic S-ace Jniver- 
sity, San^ Luis Obispo , 'Calif ornia . ' ■■ ^ ' . 
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2:. mich contextual variables inside anf %tside th^ 
' - classrd^m. influence 'the classroom per^^ 

3/ 'What are the. ass\OTption& ' that the teacher m^kes 
about students, learning, and classrooms which 



■'^ - ■ . ' ' 4,>^o^ ad#s ^he t^Ghe^-^#i&hesl2e the various.^t 

: ' ^ of infonftation a^out student behayior arid baokr: ^ 

; V ' , ground into .hig^ersgective? ' . '\ ^ ^ _ . ■ • 

% u .d: ■ ' \ ' ' Background anH „ Con^eptual. Framework ' ; ; ; v ; . . 

. The study 3 was^; bpied , upon the theory of"; sygibol 10 inter-^; 
aotion. -Bluine'r" |il67) an^'^Ieltzer petras, and ReynoMs (197 5) 

* ' ''\ . ■ characte^'izfe'^ymbqlic .interacti^ a . process . of iriterpre- 

, tatiorff^^ ■ people\ encjounier giements in their . environment ' ; 

they^^tferpret and give meaning to- them. Individuars judge ■ 

•whether these element^ are- suitable 'to'' their actions and ,■ ; 

ma]4e decisions on the basis of the judgment-. ' Th^y then con- • 

^ • struct the actions of their "self"' accpSd-ing to the decision. 

^Blumer note's tan im^ortaht implication 'of this approachi^ ; 

^ ' ^ Whatever theJaction in ^whi^h. ^he Is^Bngaged, the — ; 

* ' individual proceeds by pointing, out to, himself ; 
' the divergent things wbich ^-have to be taken into '- - ^ 

' ' ^ account* in the course . of his actioi) He haa.jto 

note what he wants to do and bow ^ he is t.6 do,it; ■ > 
* he has to- take accodnt of the demands.^ the expec- 
. tations, ^the prohibitions/ an^ the threats as^th^y .-^ ; 
. fi ' - ' may ^rise in the. situation, in^ which ^e is ^acting'., .^^.^^^ 

His action is built up steF^by step through a . ^ - 
process of such self -indication , , The human; in ^ r; . 
./ * dividual 'pieces- together ^ and guides his action by ^ ^■ 

taking account ^ of different 'things and "interpret . : ^ 

. ting their significance for his prospective' action. 

. > (p, 141) ^ - ''-^^^ , ; ^- ^ 

The significance of making indicatio|ia to oneself 'is_ 

• £ that the proce'ss is., distinct from the conventional .^^sycho]^- . ^ . 

gical states and is not ^ubsumea under them. As .Bli^r- 
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' Self *iA'ddcation :lg a moving 'Gpmmunicative process ;! 
; - ■ in whiqh the individual notts things^ assaases themr* 

/ ' ; v&asis o£ the meaning.^ ^ Envirdnment^l pressures^ r 
•yternal stimuli/ organic driv^s^ wishi^> attitud^a^ * - -■ : 
^ ' feelings / id^ea like do not cover or-ex-:; % , 

■ . plain ■'tTie piroces^^^^^ self -indication. Th^ process v 
, : : of. self-indiqati.on stands over against them in 

that- the^ individual . points out to. himself and -in- 
terprets- the ;4ppearance or# ejcpression of', such" thinga* . 
noting a given social demand that is made' on him*^ 

■■■{p. im ' ■: ^ ' . ■ - ■ 

means of self -^indication ^ t-hen ^ the individual places 

him/herself against his'.self -^indications / whatfeve^ they may 

be/ and then either accepts / .^^ects> or tran^io^ms them. 

depending on his or hfer definition of the situationv — 

' Few dispute W, I. Thonfas * observation that what a', person 

does depends on his or her' definition of the .situation. 

Shibutani (1967) has stated that th$ ^manner in .which an in- 

dividuai consistently defines a su£ession of tha situations 

depends jsn his or her perspective. He /sees a^ perspective 

as ^ / ^ ^ ■ = ^ ^ = ■ 

- ■ ^ ^ * ■ -. ^ " " 

An ordered view**of one ^ s world what is taken f or ' 

granted about the_attributeM of various objects^ 

e,ventS/ and human nattare'* It is an order of thing s^" 

remembered 6.nd things expected as- well as things 

. actually perceived/ an *organi2ed conception pf'wh^t 

is plausible and what, is possible.; it /constitutes 

the matrix through which one perceives his environ^ ' ^' 

ment. The fact' that men. have such ordered perspec^ • 

tives enables them tto^ Gonceivp of their ever crianging 

'World as relatively^ stabls/ orderly ^ and^predictable* * - 

As Reizler puts it, one * s perspect.ivQ^ is" an ^ outline ^ . 

scheme, which running ahead of experience / defines 

and guides it, ip. 16iy » • / - . - ... ^' 




f. 



;f hu0, ' for ■ th^ interact io 
socially derived interpr 




enqcDunter s , aij interpre 

■ ■ v.." - ^ - ■■■■■ ^' : ' ■ ■ ■ - . ^ 

the ^ actlonsv whdfch he or she 
spective iq a combi^^ion. of h^Wi 

modified vby Boaia^ ihteracMor^^^ ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ - . ' i ; y ^ ■ iP -' * 




erspective fs a reflective . / 
g that, whicfe he 0^ she;. - ' , . 
li~~sa We i~0s"^a^ BS s^^ 
cts * The person - s per- = . 
juAnd behaviors continually 



In- tlie ^ Giasir^6om» -;^e ^t^fer acts ; and thinks in a 



particular^ way In the '>t6rms' ,6^^ the interactionist ^- the 
■^teacher develops a el:a44^oom^pe't4 pec^i^ue, a consistent, way 
of thinking, and^ acting in; a) classrdom. That perspfective en- 
.ablee, the teacher to make sense of his or her worid^^ ^to in- ■ 
teroret it> and 'to cdns^u^t his or her actions within it, 
Jhf - tenets of syrtbi^lic /interaction dictate ttfat to 
j understand t^e subject 's -world, the researcher, must catch 
^this ^rbc^ss ofMhterpretation. A suitable way of accompli*- 
shing this - is to accompany thi subject as he or she encoun^ 
ter^ and /3mterpi^ets events and constructs social . reality • 
Accordingly, in this study , .lAlaced myself . in the .teacher ' s*. 
environment , took a limited"^ role in many qlassroom /act^kVities , 
, and observed ^t^ei teaoher from as many vantage points as pos- 



sible i 1 was not a participant observer in the conventional 
sense^ .because I _did ^ot actually take the role of, teacher; 
pam^rr-f waSfan observer of the teacher and participant in 
myiiad professional activities in which he was central. 
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Procidure , ' . 
■The a,Gtions'o£ the teacher were described and'.eHplained 
*durin5; aeverTmonths" 

in,.his. 'Clas'sroom and ,i;n;i other •setting th^.lschool. 
.In addition, I had the- olpportunity to the' fceacher 

:in other sGhools within' ithe dis^cti he had a pai^time'role, 
as- ' a "helping teacher , " ':trave ling to' various schQoiy ''to^ 
assist fellow teachers in instruction at th^.^ r^p^fest. The 
teacher was also asked, on occasion, to conduct i^drkshops for 
intern teachers, affording me. still another 
opportunity. Furthermore, drama activities 



s wervs of parti- 



cular interest to this teacher, so l^was dble '€0 visit yet 
another school in the district during a to^ir of the sl^th- 



> 



L , and aca4iWl9 
trips / partie^^-: 



grade Christmas play. 

I. partiGipated in the physical^ socia 
activities of the classroom, such ■ as, field 
art lessons, and reading. I took extensivi notes pn the 
^ action and statements of the teacher and cAnductea interviews, 
with him.. These notes and transgripts of the * mterviews^ 



are analyzed ^on a weekly basis to help me 



discover patterns , 



relationships, and indices ^bf behavior wljich wouid merit 



further ^study. As the analyses proceaed. c 
inferred from 'the data and^ hypo.theses^ were 



ondepts were 
generated. Through 



■ Interviews with the teacher and |cey informants in the" class-- ^ 



room; tiie yali^ity of 



inferences was 'te 



sted, In sum^ 



these procedures -gave me a proximity to the social situation 
of the claisroom ihd enabled me\. to- catch the teacher s pro- 



cess . of interpretation . 



Significan ce of the Stu^y 



1^ 



. '. Aa^^'hqugh tauck reseatch, o«n teaahing has pdncentrated 6n . 
how teaehei^ act artd Perform/ another -approach hrfS also ^ 

- ■ -.^ ^ M ' / 

emfergedgf one which fmptia^izes -teaohecs ' cognitive proceas^s^. 

In this approach, the teaiher is %pen as a kind of clinician, 

active j^^oiessinf inf^mation from many sources .and syn 
^thesizingvthat. "^forma^ior^ ip^ of sye manageabl^ model ; ^ 

this enables the' teacher|^tQ/^e^der riWgments and make decisions, 
"The^.cbgnitive-proeess approach is based '^on the work of Newell, 

^wj and Simon "(^58) . ^ As interpreted ^y Shulman (1974);. 

this view suCTqests that the teacher is.' responsible, for r ^ 

■ aggrega'ting and' makinf^ sense of an^ .incred^ible 
^ - ' di^rsity ^f -information farces about indi- 
* ^^^idual^ students^ and the <23,ass coi4^ctively ; 

'fringing to b©ar^ a , growing body of-" empi^-ical 
Irid theoretical work constituting ^rei^^ch 
V literature of education ; somdl^j^_combiffi,ng ^ 
W all that informati^ij'With the teacher * own 
/ . experienoes, attitudes, beliefs, ^d ^'purposes ; 
^ ind .Having, to , respond , maTce judgments, render'^ , 
^ W decisions '-and reflect and regroup 'to begin ' " 
again, (p^ 3 21) 

■ ' if ^ s ^ ■ , - . . |. V , • 

Although the inf omation-proce5s|.ng approach provmep, 

. ' ■ ■ ' ^ - ^V ' ^ y^ . " N 

,a heuristiic^ tool foe viewing •i^at**is involved rn ,teaQhing , , 




it is 'liiritted becaus'e^it does not disclose- why a. tea'cher 
chooses to process ope particular -set 6^ decisioli^ -trather \ 



'■1 

than another. Arid/ yet, by Hincovering ^th^ tejchp^r ' s 



4 . 
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^assroom p 



ers'pective, it is easie^^^^o undierstand 'the 



teache^r's choice oi ^ set of |eaiiAoTis^v There is a point 



at/wKich ttae UB^fulhess of inf orma^iort-^fod6^sing ^tops 
nes. nfecessary to find aAotRer tool/ ^onU which 



he g|[qunds for the. teachpr ' of a 



and ^ it become 

i ' ^ / 
will< indicate t 

^ ^ % . . 

particnlar set oi A%Q±BLonB\ . ^ " ^ 

\ ' In \hi8 .study^ the^ social psychology of symbolic inter- . 

aqtion served as^" the .heuris%ic,/tool for filling- In w^hat *in- ; 

fQtmation processing^ was unable to supply. Thorough depcripr 

tive data^ gathered in the teach^'s world whil'e he,, was m ^he 



Firoceii of intfe||)reting tha/ wor^ld, he^ reveal the strugture 



of his decisidns^4 



The significance of ' the study is . twofold, First,^,the 
: research contributes to a f^eed^ for descriptive . data on teaching; 
V th^^^descriptij/e record of wh^ the fceacWer says^^ and does *^hel^s . 
un^oyer r the ■s-tructure behind '"the s.tatements ai^^d^ actioni V and, ^ 
asVsuch, might be ^usec'^L' to ^^eac^ti , administrators And 

i ^ ■ \ ^ ^ " , -I ' ^ ' . ' . . ' ■ 

teacher ^ Mucators . Second, from a ^ methoflo^ogical stajidpoint, 

\ ' . r . ■ . ^ ^ W ^ . ' ^ - 

the'stddy demonstrate tWe utility 'of ethnographic ap- 

■„ ^ proache#^ /s^ch as participaTit obs.ervalciQn ; for^ eduqational y . 
^ *?research. "Becausl the ethnographic "method, enafcles one to get. ■ ^ 
• at^how the ^teacher thinks -and acts in the^ cltfss^oora, ichalars 



condudting ^info'tm^^^^proc^ssing studies might f inp it 



if 
i. 



helpful. ^ . . . ' . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i' * . Elemen.^s of both information-processing and ^nbdlic^ 
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interaptoion^ theori'es are cpmbinfed;, in the .study reported here. 
There We elements comnton to- botH^ theories. _ hold jfehat. 

'theTtud^ql'''Wacra:ng~'m^ " 

-■ 7 ■ y ' ■ - / 

of 'the .teac^r in d-giv^ setting,^ and (2), ■^e a'harac,teri^stics 

of. ■ the task *environment or the Cbnte^t variables /that set 

limi'ts to.'alternati'ves^available at' a giv^n time. Where the 

two theocies do not agree ^can be' ^ erf in this explan^atiori of 
" • ^ J- ■ ■■ ■ 

the in£otm#ti6njprocessing schema ,f -of fes^ b^Newell* (Newell & 



g 

_ , i 
Simon, .1972 



J ^ ' ■ ^ I ■ ^ • ' - 

Titer e is a sort \of symbolic formula we ,uise^ in mror-^ 

* .mation-processing psychollogy. To pr^dict^ar^ubj^ct 

. you^must knoWi (1) his goals, (2) the Btructure ^ 

* the task ' environmer^s , and ( J) the aHvarlarttL BtfyiQr 

ture of his processing mechgLnism^s * (p* 42V , V 

The symbolic in'teractiBnist would h^' claim that ah invatiant 

■structure i^ part of, interpretation _ or even part of"^cial 

reality. Thomas' definition of the situation i'lXs,trafes fhe 

invariance involved ir^ a giv^n-socirl context.* Althougja a 

person may define#a situation fairly, consistently,^ over ' timf / ^ 

his' or her perspective is variable and ,dynOTiic becaus^ of ■ 

constantly changing interpretations pf given events. The 

1/ . . V' / ■■ • i 

process of self -indication is, by 'definition , I, variant . 

The signific^ncf of this study may i^xtend , vthen , i,nto * 



the- elaboration of soml type ^'theoretical development by 
'coBiplementary an^ supplementary uses of the frameworks ^bf ' 
information /proce'ssing and «im\bolj.o intera€tlon . .Although 
the'.findings ^of rate study relate "only, to dn,%. teacher 's 
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ciassrobm parspective., the uniqueness bi this teacher.* s per- , 
spective makes the fi|^dirigs valuable, educators seek |q , 

^mprove^i^du^^tio^ 

about teachers and -their ^classroom perspectives. T^is re-*' ^ 
search was designed^ in part, ito meet that need, 



0 



Results ' 

. ■ ■ "~ ^ : , ^ ■ 

The Teaicher's perspective ^ , ^ 

The case study revealed that the .teacher ' s classroom 
perspective was» characterized by a cohcern for creating^^ 
maintaining^ and restoring a grpup, ;'"^hen the group function^ * 
ed smoothly^ instruction , ^ management^ and activities . pro-- 
ceedefl^ smobthly * From the 'beginning of the schobl year/ 
the teacher e^plained^ he gradually worked at "building a 
rapport and a sense/ of ^ working together." / ^ 

I entered the classroom In Novembe'r ' and remained* until 

' " ^- ^ ' . ■ ■ . ^ ' ■ 

the end of May, making "short visits to the site xn June. 

Observation and interviews donfim^d that from NovenyDer through ' 

January a stabla and cohesive group was maintaining itself* 

- The'. reward system consensu^s level^ noarms /of behaving^ and. 

lea^dersfti^. allowed "the group to attain its goals^of respect/ / ^ 

f - - ^ ^ 

cooperation^ and completion ^of daily assignments . ' ■ 

At- one po^nt; however, it became necessary, for the •* — 

teacher to leaue the class fot half the day/ for eight weeks,^ = 

The system became unbalanced* Students altered 'their behavior 
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because they felt they haS been rejected by » the > teacher , 
Ind the group diiplayed instability. To restore the group 



^to its optimal level of stability and cohesiveness> the 
teacher worked with the group on ^prdject^ and activities ^ 
which demanded group cbnsen&us and 'cooperation ^ and required 
'that thfe members work together.. The teacher either 'al^tted 
additional timQ tor t%se activities.,or^cbmbined a number of 
subjects to, make time blocks available / ^At the same time, 
the* teacher rebuilt his rapport with the students by. inter- 
acting with them as in4ividuals and as group members. He ^ 
used humor and the language of the students. to accomplish 
'this. Furthermore/ |ias the leader of the group, he modeled- 
the .behaviors^ which facilitated the building of norms that 
brought consensus back to tp!e group. Throughout this process, 
he encouraged respect for each group member, including him- 

Elements of the Perspective ^ - ^ ^ 

— ^— — — — — - 

Concern fbr maintaini ng a sens e t of groupness . The. 
teacher was k^lm to develop f group by creating the components 
of group life. ""He (1) designed and ^planned a number '^f 
activities which provided*- the students with' rewards they 
enjoyed; (2) planned, organized, 'and provided group activities 
which generated a high level df group, consensus; ^(3) assisted 
in' developing norms for behavior , ''which allowed students 



a •great- deal o£ freedom (provided thfey, took jcesponsibiiity , 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ , ' v'' ' • " ♦ ■ ' ' "'- ^ ■ '■* ■ ■■• 
for their •actions) and, gave him {^exibiiity< in hi^ teacbing ' 

role by enaKli:ng~Himn?o^^coof aiM^te^H 

■ ■ ] ' * ■ 'i *' ' '- ■ ' " " l?* ^ _ 
a't '.one time; "(4) provided leadership in^ the'^ group , ther^y, 

enabling the group to perform certain tasks wi-thin a mainte- 

rrance system s-ustained by the^ students and" (5) as' deader, 

modeled behaviors which represented the major classroom 

goals o£ respect and cooperation* These elements, in com- 

. ^ " ' ] ^ - ^ 

blnation, sustained the life of the group during the, school 

year./ in toe best and %^tftst moments. Each of the elements 

reflected the teacher's classroom perspective, , - 

The teacher *s per spective was recognizable through three 

phiises of /group development ovef the course of the 'study, ' 

The first phase occurred from November tp January, when group 

' ' ' ^ ■ . 

consensus was high. The students were a stable and cohesive 

... , ■, ■ _ 

group. The," norms of behavidr which included (1) listening 
to the teacher when "he spoke, (2) attending' to one ' s work, • 
and (3.)- working togethe'r. _as a ^roup ---were followed con- 
sistently. Rewards fdr the' students^ included participation 

: ^ - .' ' ■ ' 

in the Christmas play a«d regular group-centere'd .activities 

V . - ' \ ■ ' - 

such as art or music. During this phase P*the teacher was 

' " - • - • ' ^ .1 ■ ■ ■ 

clearly tHe leader of "the". group . The ■ leadership he 'provided 

contributed to the group ' s stability ^an^'coh^siveness; ' , 

The second phase- of grouo dev^opiiient came ^between / ' 

January and March when the" teacher , removed 'himself ^rom the' 



class' on. a half -time basi-s. '.A substitute teaclier was brought, 

in to replace him, .giving the- greup^two leader figures. The ■ 
system of norms' governing group behavior was altered, and 
the -reward system was less effective, for the studenCs 
did 'not receive from the substitute what they had 'received 
from their regular teacher. - Group consensup v/as not as high . 
'as it 'had been when the teacher was in class full time. As 
a result, the tearfher, the substitute, and' the students ex- 
perienced frustration. The group was less'^stable during this 
eight-week period than at^any other time during the year. 
Given these circumstances, it became important that the 
group' s 'cohesiveness and stability be restored to its previous 
level. Consequently, the teacher proceeded to plan the 
next part of the" year with the purpose of '^bringing the group 
together again.'* 

This rebuilding effort took place during the third 
distinct phase of group development, between March and June, 
At the beginning of March, the teacher returned to the 
classroom on a full-time basis. Upon his return, he immediate 
. ly reintroduced the students to the concept of "working 
together. He devoted the first part of the .morning to 
creative drama, which gave the students the opportunity to 
undertake a major group endeavor. The students responded 
enthusiastically and the group began to regain equilibrium. 

In addition, a number of other caref ullyplanned projects 



were initiated by the teacher,, with student collaboration. 
Through these pro j acts, ^ the group continued to move toward 
unity. and regained ^ high level of consensus. Leadership 
was clearly provided:-tor the group. Furthermore, the norms 
of the class, began operating agalnt and the rewards of 
participation in the various group activities further con- . 
tributed to a high level of consensus. Once this strong 
sense of groupness was restored,. th& everyday events of 
life in- the classroom proceeded, smoothly again; the teachfej 
was able to instruct, manage the class, and coordinate many 
activities simuitaneously . , - . 

Respect and cooperation; Major goals . The second 
element of the teacher's perspective can be characterized-^ 
as ^ focus on respect and cooperation .as majcr classroom 
goals. The respect theme was evident throughout the curric- 
ulum; instruction, class projects, and recess activities 
were all designed to promote respect and cooperation among 

group members. * 

The development of a high level of group consensus 
was the primary means by which the teacher sought to attain 
these goals. He established consensus by (1) providing 
rewards for the group, ( 2 )• developing norms __of behavior, 
(3) providing leadership for the group, a.jd (4)' providing_ 
tasks in the form of specific activities 'and projects which 
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kept the group working togethfr. The group activi^ps ' 
planned such as a popcorn bail factory, a Mexican fiesta, 
and the Christmas play, were punctuated with the themes\ 
of respect and cooperation. The teacher »s words ar^^^ions 
related these goals to the students. The students themselves 
used the words "respect'* and '* cooperation" in their every- 
day vocabulary, and the teacher modeled behaviors which 
conveyed these concepts. 

Ultimate],y, by getting the class to function as a stable 
and cohesive unit, the teacher LiJa^b able to establish respect 
and cooperation, as well as to, achieve his traditional in- 
structional goals. Thus the two elements of the teacher's 
■perspective, concern for maintaii^ing a strong sense of 
groupness and a focus on goal^ of respect and cooperation, 
were inter-related and complementary. 

Planning and organizing the day .. The third element of 
the teacher's per spective , can be described as a concern for 
systematic planning and organization of the many daily 
events, 'The teacher planned all lessons and activities for 
the students, even those which were carried out by the 
teacher aide and intern teacher. He held a meeting each 
morning with the aide and the intern to review carefully 
what would occur during the day. Planning focused on groups- 
oriented activities to be conducted in conjunction with 
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instruction so as to reinforce the^major goals of respect 
and cooperation on a daily' basis. The teacher wrote out 
the plans, communicated them to his aide, the ^J^tern, and 
the students, arid^ adjusted them to deal with unpredictable 
events as they occurred. He reported ---spending many hours 
out of school planning projects, field trips, and instruction 

m 

rj^Q teacher aa leader . The- fourth element of the 
teacher's classroom perspective has^to do with leadership. 
As the^ clearly defined leader of the group, the teacher 
was able to coordinate and' provide activities which rein^ 
forced the concepts of respect and cooperation. In addition, 
he modeled behaviors which represented these goals, 

. Effective groups function well with effective lead^s* 
-In this .study, the teacher behaved as a leader in the manner 
outlined by Homans (1950): 

1, The leader maintains his own position 
'2. The leader lives up to the norms of his group, 

A 

3. The leader leads: 

4. The leaded does not give orders that will not be 
obeyed, 

5. In giving orders, the leader uses established 
channels* , ' , ^ 

6. The leader does. not thrust himself upon his fol= 
lowers on social occasions , 

7. The leader neither blames nor, in general, praises 
a member of his group before other members. 
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8. The leader takes into consideration the total - 
situations. < , 

9. In maintaining discipline, the. leader is less 

^ concerned with inflicting punishment than with 

'creating the conditions in ^ which the group will 
discipline itself, , 

10* The leader . listens, 

11. The leader knows himself, . 
By acting according to these principles, the teacher was^ 
able to lead th^ group through 'the many dimensJ-ons of class- 
room life. His leaderahip skill was a m^jor variable in 
developing the group initially, and in restoring the group's 
stability when required. 

Displaying a style of teaching . The fifth distinctive 
element of th^ teacher's perspective can be characterized 
as a partiuclar style of teaching. ^ This teacher stated 
that he knew his students and "was aware of thei^ needs. 
That is why he developed group activities and rei,terated ■ 
the goals of respect for each other and cooperation, he 
explained. He was courteou: to his students and other 
people with whom he interacted, thus giving the students 
a direct model of behaviors which reflected respect. 

Because the teacher developed personal relationships 
with his students and came to know each one^ndividually? 
he was better able to plan for them and order the events of 
the day and the year. He indicated that he was proud of 
teaching and enjoyed being in the group. He felt that 
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teaching should center -around the student, so he was very 
independent of outside . elements , He^ said he. knew what' was ^ 
best 'for his students - and acted on that basis; he thought 
that those who didn'"t know the students as' he did could hot 
be expected to teach them ^as "he did. His desire for organi-- 
lation .and. order and his ability to plan well kept the 
routine activities of the day functioning smoothly. _ Instruc- 
tion proceeded, normal and special^ activities took pi.aca^^,and 
the students accomplished a variety of tasks, ^ " J 

- ' The teacher was a charismatic individual .who had a 
dramatic mpproach to teaching. He was skilled ■ in drama and 
theatrics and. carried his skills into the classroom, as ^ . 
"evidenced by the 'dramatic nature of many of the^ class ' 
activities^ the plays, the prograns, and creative dramatics/ 
for example. Another feature of the teacher's style was his 
ability to joke with the students, laugh with. them, and 
reply to them with humor, when the, occasion called for it* 
The class responded favorably to ^his style; indeed, his* 
Leadership in the group appeared to be a natural outgrowth 
of the type person he was. Thus, once again there seems 
to be a connection among different elements of the teacher's 
perspective, in this case, his teaching sty^ and his 
ability to lead. As illustrated, his leadership qualities 
helped maintain group stability, which/ in turn, furthered.^ 
the classroom goals of respect and cooperation. - 



Contextuai\ Variables InfXuenclng the Pajspectlve 

The teWcher*s classroom persp^'e*^^^'-^^ strortgly in- 
fluenced by \two^.eKt^nal varieties, his interaction with^ 
.the principal\ and^ hts. interaction with the reading cent; 
specialist,' Ekch was maoked by^^pflipt to sprfie extent, 



' partly^ becau'se \he teach^ ' ^^pected a high de^e,e^of or- 

- ' \ ' ■■ f - . 

^ ganization and ^lannirtg from these ppople sincf -he, himself, ^ 

was so adept at these processes. Whil^/thefee interaction^ . 

were ^characterized\by conflict, however , they did ai« in 

\ ' ^ 
keeping the group together -When eKperiencing f rustrationsc:^ 

with , the principal and specialist, the teacher wou-ld turn j 

# to his own group for. support, organization, anfa cooperation 
telements which^he felt were somewhat backing in his re- 

• la^onship with the reading specialist and the priaci'pal) 
Because the students respected and trusted -the teacher, they 
sympathized with him and , reinforced the perspectivte of' group- 
ness by offering their support. Moreover, the students' 
trmst and respegt for the teacher increased ^s they ex- 
perienced oroblems with people outside the classroom group, 

^ The students felt they were i^olved in the teacher's problems 



r because he openly told them when he^was upset about some- 
thing and why. Thip'^ the principal and_ reading ' certter 



specialist^^ndirectly contributed^ to , the development^ of 
groupness. 

inside the classroom, many variables ^af f ected" the 
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A 



teacher ''s classroom perspective, A critical * infajuence was 
the- individual student* as-'"a person,. \ ^The teacher was awar# 
o£^ th'e students' vari^ms 'home situation and ifntended^ to 
orSvide'a classroom which offered some of the things.-th,at 

were hot adequateli^ provided at homey In mar^y^of the homes, 

' . ' ' ■ ' ( . ' _ - . 

£or instance, there was. no. recognizable^ adu^lti leader^ so 

the' teaqHer/b^ame^ central addlt figure. , lb some homes,^^ 

the students experienced unhappy ^eves!^ and ct^e* beratqd 



or abused; consequen;e'ly the te'achar provided- kctixitia|^^ 
which gave' the students the chance to have " fun and to l^arn 
something as well. Plays, field trips, projects, group ( 
Glasswork, .^and simply the sense dt belongin^-^'tQ a/ group , 
helped counter some of the students V negative home experi^n- 

Another important variable which! influenced the^^ teacher 

I 'A 

^perspective was (obvious af it might sound) the teacher, 



/ 



him 



self. Bts taJ.erit^ as a dramatist ^d performer enabled 



him to^.plan certain activities which broUght the grou.^ 
together, flis own belief system, which^ concentrated on 
r-espect for persons and cooperatipn with persons / found its 
way into the class as a major classroom goal. His personal 
qualities, -which .made him an effective leader, he^ed to 
promote ant effective group.' And finally, his iftvpl^emeht 

in organization outside the ^classroom, such as the district 

" ^ I \ ■ . . 

helplng^ teachers>§roup or the art teachers' association, 



heiped-'him cieate.% m4ine|g^, aM .restolre the group by ' , 7 



iroom. 



bring Lm him bkqk to hi^P^ classroom for rewards 
^ Avtfiird variable in^lue^infl the teacher ^^^^^^s^ 
^peripeptive was 'the alas^toom leaching tsam.^ ^ ti^o^othetj^, 
Cdults' i'rf the toom, 'he was ible to plan M'ny group, activitfiea, 

^ ■ ' • " ;r ■ ^ - ^ V ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ . 

ran4 'small/group activities, were Readily ¥nana'^ible In , , 
a^ditiop,'^'th€^ tt'eam member s viewed' the teacher^ a^s the leader ,^ 
giving ■student& an. examp^^p^ to follow. Both the aide, and ^ 
inters worked^ most frequently as faciMtators of some grou|) 

. ' : ^ ■ ~^ ' ^ / J ^ ' ' . ' 

endeavor while the teacher forked ^^s leader and ingtruptor . 



of the class; this made it clear to the students 4wh^ the ' ^ ^ - 

\ ? \ - ■ . 

group .leader was. . . . ^ *. % 

The Teacher *s Assumptions about 'Cl assroo ps , Students ^ an# ^- 

t^arning_ ^ . S ^ ^ ^ - 

" ' This ^'teacher main^tained that^^he classroom oiight to" 
provide students * with those things which were absent or 
^ mi^nimali in their own homes. Having spent nine of his ten 

vears as a teacher in an urban ' school , he had d^eloped an 

^ - - ■ ■ 

undersU|inding of the students^' backgrounds and of 

^eir need|. Based on his observations, he came to view 
' his role as ^'m^ther and father'* to some of Wis students. 

-More accurately, he felt he should be an adult leader 

f^i^^re or role model for mdny of hrs students.'^ 
\, . By providing leadership/ the teacher was able %o be 
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'fair in giving himself to the groug. 'Had he concentrataa / 



' too intently -on ^ ^div'idu^ls, h4 wdulli hive run the risk o£ 

* ' ' V .^ ■ ' f ■ ^ , . , . . ; ■ , 

_ ■* being' accused of .favoritism', but by fnaintainmg a leader-r 

/ /ship positions- he was ab^ to make himself Equally available 
'-4. to his-afcudents and still show interest, in thert as Lftdividu^ls 

* .. '. ■ Over, the'-couxse/^of the Year, it became evident that the 

■ teacher considered hils goals of rpspe^t and cooperation as . 
.criticaL tQ.'the studenrt' long-range . ^evelopr^ent-. .He be- - 
, . ■ Mei/ed tl^t if tAe .respect jkhd coopep^ion praotioed in the . 
\home were-^minimal, the student ha;i to experience these 
qualitieir in school, 'The feeacher >ased mucii^ of : his cur- 
rib^lum on this, assumpti^; ^ that is 'why he articulated goals 
^ V^of maturity., self -reiianca , independence, respect, and go- 
i ^ operation ^over and above other traditional classroom goals, 

^ . ^ y " " " , ^ ■ . 

' ^ > The teacher did not neglect instructional goals, but 
rather, he'viewed them'as important in ^relation to the major - 
class goals of respect and coo,pera^ion . ' He felt that before 
he could begin to work on science, reading, or. social 
studies, he had to deal with the emot#pnal^ or physical 
problems facing him and his individual students. Students 
who were victims of- child abuse, lack of adult guidance, 
emotional .problems , ahd the like were viewed first as in- 
* - dividuals heeding exposure to respect and cooperation, then 
as students needing help in science or readj,ng or social 
studies or whatever* 
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The teacher's assumptions abdut his st^^^nts supported 
,a %r^iap^p#rspective.*f The student became a membe]5/6f his 

"^hgj-^i frfaup, eQual before his groups without ^ any. overt 
timB'^m mfs or her background. He or she l%atned respect 

^Tid coopf ration within the framsworK of the group ^as a 

^ : ■ - - ' ' ^/ ' . 

membmc gi^oup and tobk^ on responsibilities, ^Thg 

' ^ , ' ^ / " \ ^ . ^ 

student learned curricular^ interns , ^sdch as'^Ts4c€ion^S. ^outh_ 

America/ treble clefs, and syftoi^yms through the group 

^ctivit/es which, in turn, reinforced th© goals of respect 

and cooperation. 



Teacher Synth^si ^ of In£ Qrmatidn__into Jis Perspective 

\ ^^^^ . * 

As previously stated, this teacher ^s perspective was 

marked by a concern for creating and maintaining a. group. ^ 

As also stated, the teacher took into consideration his 

students* backgrounds and behavior when orchestrating group 

development. He synthesized this information into his 

perspective through the process of , salf ^indication . As ^ 

Blumer (1969) and other interactionists h^ve explained, 

individuals piece togetlier and guide their' actions by con-" 

sidering different things and interpreting their signifi- 

cance tor prospective action. 

This teacher guidfed his actions by interpreting student 

background and behavior in reference to the group. The 

teacher was aware that the backgrounds of some class members 
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were sucll that the classroom goaAs of peer cooperation 
and personal respect ■ would be minimally practiced in the 
home. Sinci the teacher bel-ieved cooperation and respect 
were critical > he quite naturally ^ construct'ed an ^^viron^ 
ment whith ^ reinf oroed these cojicepts; 

THe group -s stability was threatened dur^ing eight- 
week period ^^^^p the^ teacher remoyed himself from the cla'ss 
for half the day each school day. Since November, the 
teacher actions and statements had helped build a set 
of norms which the group aGcepted and which guided its 
.behavior. Usually, iiis presence was enough to maintain 
group bfhavioral nor^s; when it was not, a look or^a few- 
words sufficed. Based on this evidence/ he assumed that 
his^ temporary absence would not make a big difference in 
terms of the norms the students foliowed. He was confident 
that any qualified substitute teacher would find the group 
as cooperative as he had. 

To understand the teacher's interpretation oT this 
matter, it is necessary to recall some of the ^components 
of group life. In the first place, the teacher provided 
rewards for his group. Blau (1964) wrote about the at- 
tainment of rewards as incentive for ^continued social 
interaction. Rewards in this classroom promoted two types 
of responses by the group members: (1) protection of the 
relationship which has proved rewarding (the students ■ 
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protected their membership in the group and' their relation- / 
ship with the teacher) ; and (2) feelings of obligation to .^^ 
offer ^sdftietning in -return^ to the groilp^ ( students' recipro- 
,cated by following 'the norms- of the group and by keeping 
up'^their individual relatio-nf hips with the te^acher^^nd 
e^ach other).. Taking^ these reactions iKrto Laccount it is 
easy to see why the teacher assumed that the students' 
behavior would remain at some level of stability. ■ 

On the other hand, " one of the components of group 
life is leadership. 'This teacher provided effective leader- 
ship for his students through the "first phase of the group's 
developfnent . ' During the second phase of the group- s develop- 
ment, however, there was a leadership problem because he 
was present only half of the time,= The reward ^system 
changed, and some rewards were totally absent. As a result ^ 

the students fel^ less inclined to protect their group 

- - - f " / 

affiliation and less obligated to offer something in return. 

The shift in leadership also created a sense of frustration, 

and group consensus dropped to a low level, Cohesiveness 

and stability were not as apparent in this phase of group 

development as they had been earlier. 

During the next phase, the teacher attempted to lead 

the group back to .a more stable and cohesive levels by 

planning a variety^of cooperative projects and programs 

for the entire school day, - He interpreted the events of 

* 

.-U •• • ■■ 



the classroom goals of cooperation and respect. The planned 
instruction and activities helped the class move towar4 
its goals; the*. group process, which promotea the cbncepts 
of* working , together, and rispecting others, was reiriforaed 
throuqh instruction, class . activities , ^and claisroom manage- 
ment, .The teacher ' s . efforts to Stabilize the grpiip were 
successful. The group member s « became reaff iliated , ^^tollow^d 
the norms of the group, and felt obligated to^ offer some- ^ 
thing to the group. These factor s turn, enabled the 
teacher and the group to attain t^eir goala of cooperatibn 
and respect, ^ k - • ■ 

Curricular Implications , ■ - ^ ^ 

This study was an attempt to understand one- teacher 's 
perspective by learning how he makes_^sense of his class- 
room. Given the need for descriptive data on teaching, 
a study of one'^^t^aclier , in depth over a:n extended length 
of time, seemed mos:t appropriate. Because only one teacher 
in one classroom / wa^s involved, however, caution is urged 
in drawing implications from the study. It would be in- 
appropriate to generalize from this particular case ' to the . 
Entire world off teaching; it does seem possible, however, 
to formulate some conclusions that relate to teachers,, 
teacher educators, and prospective teachers. 

The teacher^ in this "stady worked at developing a 



^' ' sen^a of groupness and thereby achieved his classroom goals. 

/This seenis to pQint toward ma j5^r conclusions. Fi"rs't"~th'e^ 
/ ' taacher was successful because he developed a strong group, 
. conmunity,^ or as Tonnies (1957) labeled it, gerae^n^c/ta^t; 
consequantly, it appears that in order 'to be successful, 
teachers must try to develop a ' strong group or qtrmlmtka.it. 
Second, the .study appears to indicate that the classroom 
which operates as a % zmz.Ln.kcka.it is insulated by its nature 

'as a community, and is not easily manipulatad by forces 

3 " ■ ^ 

outside the conununity . / . ' . . 



To fully understand whatsis meant by geme^Ki-6c^a^^, 
it is necessary to understand the comnonly-^held character-^ 
istics of geme^n^a^^^^t and its opposite type, g e4 e££'6 aha^^', 
Tonnie's (1957) separated society into these two types: 
geme^H^icfea^^ (community), and ge4e£^4afia^^ (society) . All 
private, exclusive and ^lace-to-f ace interaction is under- 
stpod as Qzm^lYLhQ.koLAt or corrmunity* ^ All; public life, that 
is, society itself ,Ws iinderstood a^s g £4 e££4 c^d^^ , _ 
Qm(Llnh^k(xit is often compared, to a family, while %z.h^lL- 
^Q^koiit is comparable to the corporate state . The charac-- 
teristics of qtmtLn^Q.kotit includes (1) a natural, un-^ 
forced association, (2)" a f^ily. mentality, (3) a conscious 
collective, (4) f ace-to-^f ace interactions,^ (SJ unspecial- 
ized activities, (6) group means^and ends that are" bound up 
and often indistinguishable, (7) a small number of indivi- 
duals as ftiembers, (S) modes of sympathy and identification, 
(9) a resistance to and a check on change, vand (10) a 
■.differential status for conmunity members.' 

On the other hand,' in a geieii^cfiali,. the character- 
istics include (1) forced ^or unnatural associations, (2) 
absence of a. fMaily mentarity , with emphasis on contracts, 
reciprocity, andrights of individuals , (3) absence of a 
conscious collective, ( 4) impersonal interactions, (5) 
highly spedialized activities, (6) clearly delineated 




In this case study, the- teacher and the group exhibi- 
ted all the character£¥€lW~5l"a"ma-rr7^oi^ 
Cooperative activities were the norm in the class , %hethet , 
in the realm of instruction, recess, field trips, or pro- x^^- 
gtams. Throughout the year, the group. members were sympa- 
thetic toward one another, identified with one another, an^ 
established constrainte upon themselves from within. In 
addition, their relianca on the ^teacher was clearly^ like 
the reliance of f.dmily members on a family leader, ^ 

The students, by virtue of their groupness, were not 
easily influenced by outside incidents. Forces outside the 
immediate 'group actually wprked to solidify the sense of 
groupness (as evidenced in ,the conflicts with the " principal ^ 

f 

and the reading specialist). The .students enjoyed a dif- 
. ferential status because of the group endeavors they par- 
ticipated in , * ^ . 

Lortie (1975) has claimed that teachers view' teaching 
as an individual enterprise and that they dislike inter^ 
ruptions. If the classroom is viewed as a community or 
family, this individualism makes sense, The'teacher l4 . 
1 . 



means and ends of the group, (7) many individuals as mem- 
bers, (8) modes of rationality and non-emotionalism, (9) 
view ofi change as progress and highly values, and (10) equal 
treatment for everyone within status levels* 

i . 4 



most likely to know his or her stiidents best and to know . 
what is best for them. Outl-ias~^oroBS-woiiidT-th« . 
have minimal effects, simply because they flail outside 

the realm o£ the ge.m&ln&a.ha(it . This teacher, for example,' 

' ' \' ^ ' ■ ■ ^ , i' . ' ■ 

ehbse to ignore the management-by-objectives system in 
reading because it- "didn't make any sense far -hifl students." 
He selected those math objectives which he f.elt did make 
sense for the students. . ' 

Jackson (1968) has asked if the tiacher's primary con- 
cern is learning 'after all. In this study, learning was 
a concern of the teacher's, but the pKlma/iy concern was 
establishing the group / the community, tha gzrmln^cka^t, 
I would conclude that the teacher was successful, in getting 
students to learn faecau^e, he developed a group. 

All of these observations suggest that by identifying 
a teacher's classroom perspective, it is possible to deter- 
mine the teacher's approach to the classroom curriculioin. 
In this study, the teacher's group perspective dominated 
the day--to-day decisions and classroom activitias, Out-^ 
side influences/ such as a^^ district-mandated management- 
by-objectives systCTi in reading and math, intervention by 
the principal or other staff members, and directives from 
parents had Uttlt on. Mo Ei^tct on the classroom curricu- 
- lum* The classroom curriculum was group-centerad and 
carried out by the group, with the teacher/:as leader, ^ 



This lands support to the notion that teachin^reihains 
an 'Xnrivi^taTr-entwrpri-se-d.e^^ 
situations in the 'classroom. In this case study, the 
taachar's classroom perspective was, essentially, the 
durriculu^of the classroom. 
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